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NOTES 

SIMON, CEPHAS, PETER 

It is generally held that these three names apply to one person, who 
was the chief of the Twelve Apostles and the first witness to the Resur- 
rection. It is, of course, recognized that there was another apostle 
named Simon, but he plays only a small part in Christian tradition. 

The object of this note is to collect and discuss the evidence that 
suggests the existence of another tradition which separated Peter from 
Cephas, and — though the evidence for this point is less good — 
possibly did not regard Peter but some other Simon as the first witness 
to the risen Lord. It is not intended to increase knowledge but 
rather to suggest doubt. 

According to all the traditions, beginning with that of Mark, Simon 
was the name of a fisherman on the Sea of Galilee who followed Jesus. 
He is called by that name in Mark 1, 16 and in Mark 1, 29 f. But ac- 
cording to Mark 3, 16 when Jesus appointed the Twelve he gave 
Simon the name of Peter. The text (kcii iiroirjtxtv tovs 5<ji5tKa, kcu twt- 
drjKtv Svona t<j> Sijuoim TLerpov, /ecu 'IeucwfW k. t. X.) is remarkably clumsy, 
and if there were any evidence one might suspect that the words kcu 
. . . Siyuuvi were an interpolation. But Matthew has straightened 
out the Greek, and speaks of Hip.wv 6 Xtyo/xevos Ukrpos (10, 2), and Luke 
also straightens out the construction with the same statement that 
Simon was called Peter. Thus there is no reason to doubt the uni- 
versal tradition that there were two Simons among the list of the 
disciples and that one of them was called Peter; but was either of 
these Simons the first witness of the risen Lord ? According to Luke 
24, 34 the first person to see the risen Lord was Simon, but it is not 
clear whether this means Simon Peter or some other Simon. The 
point is one of considerable textual difficulty; in most of the manu- 
scripts we read that the two disciples who had gone to Emmaus had 
returned to Jerusalem where they found robs <tv5tKa /ecu rotis avv adroit 
\eyovras on ovtuis rryepdrj 6 Kvptos /ecu &(f>dr) XipMVL. If that text is right, 
Luke is referring in this incredibly casual manner to the first appear- 
ance of Jesus, of which he gives absolutely no description. There is 
therefore not a little to be said in favor of the other reading of Xeyovres 
for \eyovras, found in Codex Bezae and implied by Origen, which 
must mean that Simon was one of the two who went to Emmaus and 
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saw Jesus on the road. But in this case Simon cannot be Simon Peter, 
for the text states that the two who returned to Jerusalem found the 
eleven, which must include Peter, gathered together in that city. It 
would be foolish to suggest that this view ought to be adopted, but it 
suffices to show that the question of the identification of Simon with 
Peter is not quite so clear as it seems at first. 

The question of Cephas is even more difficult, as will be seen if the 
evidence be taken in approximately chronological order. The apostle 
Peter is only mentioned once in the Pauline Epistles; Cephas is men- 
tioned eight times. Does Paul mean that they are the same person ? 
In the Epistle to the Galatians 1 he writes . . . idovrts on Teiriarevpai 
t6 ebayytkiov rrjs aKpofUvarias Kadcos Jlirpos rfjs Tepirofirjs, 6 yap kvtpyrjaas 
Ilirpai eis airoGTo\r\v ttjs irtpcTOfirjs tvfipyrjcrtv ml epol us ra Wvq, nal yvovres 
rr/v xo-P LV fty SoOtlaav juoi, 'I<xko)/3os ko.1 Kr)(f>as teal 'Iaiawijs, ol dotcovvres 
trrDXoi tlvai, Se|ids idunav epol . . . k. t. X. Is it Paul's intention to 
identify Peter and Cephas ? To call the same man by two names in 
the same sentence is, to say the least, a curious device, and Clement 
of Alexandria is quoted by Eusebius 2 as believing that Cephas is in- 
tended to be different from Peter; he suggests that he was one of the 
Seventy. The Epistola Apostolorum and the Egyptian KO go fur- 
ther and produce a list of the Twelve containing the names of both 
Peter and Cephas. 

A similar conclusion might well be reached by a consideration of 
Corinthians 15, 5, where in recording the appearance of the risen Lord 
Paul says . . . 5s(p6n) Kjj#$, ilra rols 8i>StKa . . . k. t. X. It is, of 
course, possible that Cephas is included in the Twelve, but if one 
had no other information, it would probably be natural to conclude 
that he was not, in which case he was certainly not identical with 
Peter. 

Why then has Christian tradition so completely lost sight of these 
doubts, which were clearly present in various forms to Clement of 
Alexandria and to the still earlier writer of the Epistola Apostolorum? 
The answer is that the Fourth Gospel definitely states in John 1, 43 
that Cephas is Peter — <ri> d "Elpxav 6 vlds 'luavvov, <rv Kkifiiiaxi K?7^>as 
6 ippr^vibtrai Uirpos. So long as it was believed that the Fourth 
Gospel was written by one of the Twelve, a contemporary of Peter 

1 Galatians 2, 7 ff. 

2 Eus. Eccl. Hist. i. 12, 2. ij S' UrropLa irapd. Kktip&>n nark Tfy> ickinrnpi tu>v "trorv 
Tr&xrttav, kv jj Kai Kri<t>ai>, vtpl oB tyioiv b IlaDXos, 8r« hi ifh&tv Kqtfrfc Ms 'kmi/>x&-<u> kot4 
icpboaicov airy i.VTtaTi\v, tva <to<rl yeyovivon ruai iffSo/i^KovTa iiafhrrSiv, biiiivvpov Mkrpif 
■nryximaira t<j> 47To<tt6X(j). 
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and a disciple of Jesus, it was reasonable to accept this as final. 1 But 
for those who take a very different view of the Fourth Gospel it is not 
unreasonable to ask why they ought not to share the doubts of Cle- 
ment and the Epistola. The answer is that we are influenced, and 
probably ought to be influenced, by a combination of the fact that the 
Gospel of Mark when it breaks off seems to be leading up to an ap- 
pearance of Jesus to Peter, and that Paul says that the first appear- 
ance of Jesus was to Cephas; ergo, Peter is Cephas. This is no doubt 
a reasonable proposition, but it is just as well to understand that it 
does not rest on the strongest possible authority, for Paul nowhere 
says that Peter is Cephas, though commentators have the bad habit 2 
(to which I plead guilty myself) of constantly talking of Peter when 
he says Cephas, and Mark never speaks of Cephas at all. 

K. Lake. 



FOURTEEN GENERATIONS: 490 YEARS 
An Explanation of the Genealogy op Jesus 

"So the whole number of generations from Abraham to David is 
fourteen generations, and from David to the deportation to Babylon 
fourteen generations, and from the deportation to Babylon to the 
Messiah fourteen generations." Matt. 1, 17. 

The difficulties presented by the genealogies of Jesus in Matthew 
and Luke, whether examined separately or compared with each other, 
were early remarked, and the discussion of them is a voluminous 
chapter in Christian literature. 3 The question why the generations 
are divided into three periods was raised by Chrysostom in a sermon 
on Matt. 1, 17 (In Matt. Horn. iv). The Jews, he says, had in these 
periods successively three different forms of government, aristocracy, 

• It is an interesting speculation to ask why Clement did not hold this view. The 
answer is partly that he wished to save Peter's reputation at the expense of Cephas, who 
was only one of the Seventy, partly perhaps that he knew Greek a little better than 
most men and felt better the implication of Paul's words. But I wish we knew more 
about the text of the Fourth Gospel used by Clement. 

! A consideration of the textual phenomena in the Epistle to the Galatians shows 
that this bad habit is not confined to modern commentators. 

* Friederich Spanheim (1600-1649), in his Dubia Evangelica (1639), deals with no 
less than twenty-six such problems in Matt. 1, 1-17, at a length of 215 solid and solidly 
learned pages. 



